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influence are still felt in theology by those who are unconscious of the 
source of the impulse. The ' Speeches ' will be read again by many with 
curious interest, and the shadows of the old forms of controversy will pass 
across the field of imagination. Much that is antiquated will be forgotten 
by the reader ; but the imperishable merit of Schleiermacher will appear 
in the rescue of the religious feeling from sterile metaphysic, and in the 
enduring legacy which he has left to the Philosophy of Religion. 

The translator has, for the most part, given a faithful rendering of the 
German into English : but in places the grace of Schleiermacher's style is 
not preserved, and the English, sometimes inelegant, now and then reveals 
a somewhat objectionable grammatical form. 

Charles Mellen Tyler. 

Geschichte der Religionsphilosophie von Spinoza bis auf die Gegenwart. 
Von Dr. Otto Pfleiderer, Professor an der Universitat zu Berlin. 
Dritte erweiterte Auflage. Berlin, George Reimer, 1893. — pp. viii, 287. 

A decade ago Pfleiderer published this work which now appears in an 
enlarged edition. In the former edition the English, French, and American 
writers upon the Philosophy of Religion found no place, there being only 
brief references to thinkers outside of Germany. A quite thorough account 
is now given of English writers : Coleridge, Carlyle, Francis Newman, 
J. S. Mill, Sir W. Hamilton, Mansel, Matthew Arnold, Seeley, Herbert 
Spencer, John Caird, T. H. Green, Andrew Seth, James Martineau, Max 
Miiller, Edward Caird. Philosophy in France is represented by Cousin, 
Comte, Etienne Vacherot, and Renan. For the portion of the work dealing 
with the religious thought of Italy, Dr. Pfleiderer, in his preface, acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Professor Negri ; for the account of the schools 
of opinion in the Netherlands, to Dr. Van der Linden ; for the Scandinavian 
writers, to Professor Monrad of Christiana ; and for the North American, 
to the present writer. 

New material is found in the sections which deal with Kant, Weisse, and 
others. Concerning Lotze nothing new is said. A careful scrutiny may 
show that considerable revision has been made in various places in this 
new and beautifully printed edition. The book will be welcome to all who 
appreciate the earnest spirit and philosophical insight of the author, who 
stands almost alone in Germany in treating religion from the psychological, 
philosophical, and spiritual point of view, while the general current of 
religious thought tends towards historical and archaeological treatment of 
Religion. Chas. M. Tyler. 

Primer of Philosophy. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1893. — pp. vi, 232. 

The purpose of this little volume may fairly be stated in the words of the 
author. He says in the preface : " The Primer of Philosophy is not 
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expressly designed to give instruction to beginners in philosophy, but it is, 
nevertheless, eminently available for that purpose. . . . The subject is 
presented with great simplicity, so that its leading ideas can be gathered 
by a mere glance at its contents." The need of an adequate Introduction 
to Philosophy has probably been felt by every teacher of that discipline, 
but it is to be feared that not even in the present case have we a book 
" eminently available for that purpose." And it is as an Introduction that 
the Primer will have to be criticised, for the author's treatment of the many 
topics which he considers is quite too cursory to permit of the book taking 
rank as a constructive work of importance. 

To confess frankly at the outset that the Primer does not seem likely to 
fulfill its mission, is by no means sweeping condemnation. The difficulties 
in the way of writing such a book are very considerable, — greater than the 
author would seem to realize, if one may judge from the tone of the preface 
and the introduction. But while this is true, certain things one has a right 
to expect from the author of an Introduction to Philosophy. First and 
foremost, before treating of fundamental problems, he should state briefly, 
but somewhat exactly, the relations in which the various philosophical 
disciplines stand to each other. This Dr. Carus has nowhere attempted 
to do, which is the more unfortunate since, owing to his semi-positivistic 
standpoint, he is rather inclined to confuse the psychological and the meta- 
physical. Again, one would certainly wish that no more topics should be 
considered than could be treated with a certain degree of thoroughness. 
Indeed, a little 'padding' would not be out of place in a book of this class, 
in order to meet the beginner half-way. The Primer, on the other hand, 
touches upon nearly all the important problems of philosophy in the course 
of about two hundred pages, and is written in a sort of aphoristic style 
which can hardly fail to prove confusing to the beginner. But this is not 
all. Philosophical positions are often severely criticised without having 
been adequately expounded. The problems which have occupied even the 
greatest philosophers of the past may not all be real problems, but they 
cannot profitably be disposed of with an epigram. For instance, in the 
two-and-a-half pages devoted to " Noumena and Reality " there is nothing 
to indicate the real character of a problem which, however perverse, seems 
destined to prove immortal in the history of philosophy. 

A word as to the author's metaphysical position. He himself defines it 
in his introduction as " Monistic Positivism or Positive Monism." Indeed, 
he says : "True positivism is monistic ; true monism is positive," — but he 
nowhere attempts to prove this thesis. One cannot but feel that the 
synthesis is effected, in part at least, by the loose sense in which the words 
are used. Moreover, it is not reassuring to be reminded that Positivism 
holds that " all knowledge, scientific, philosophical, and religious, is a 
description of facts " ; and when it is said that " monism, in a word, 
signifies consistency," one cannot but reflect that this is nothing more nor 
less than what every philosopher claims for his system. As a matter of 
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fact, the author's metaphysical position is practically that represented by 
the " double aspect " theory. From the ethical standpoint, he pronounces 
in favor of " Meliorism," as opposed both to Optimism and Pessimism. 
The value of life is not to be found in its pleasures, but in work performed. 
That the aim of the book is distinctly ethical, is sufficiently indicated by the 
highly questionable statement (p. 5) that, " The best argument in favor of a 
philosophy is this, that people can live according to the maxims derived 
therefrom." E. A. 

The Self: What is It? By J. S. Malone. (Second edition.) 
Chicago, Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1893. — pp. 262. 

Philosophy seems to have a morbid fascination for the would-be author 
of the day. The above is one of several recent volumes in that department 
which have not the shadow of an excuse for being. Professedly upon an 
ultimate metaphysical question, it is in reality a curious mixture of bad 
metaphysics and even worse psychology. It is difficult to describe such a 
perplexed work in a few lines, but the book does not deserve more extended 
notice. As the author explains in the conclusion, it is the result of the 
righteous indignation with which he read certain articles on " Utility " in 
the English quarterlies a few years ago. The question arose. What, as a 
matter of fact, is the main-spring of all human action ? Not, surely, " cold, 
rational designs of utility," but " sense desire." Causality and responsibility 
both presuppose intelligence, but intelligence is always present as a servant, 
and not as a master. Hence it must be subordinate, " an implication or 
endowment of sense." Moreover, sense must include all the vital elements 
of the self. Now intelligence, being a passive instrument, is pervertible. 
Its contradictions are referable to arbitrarily " free " acts of will in response 
to the solicitations of an "over-ruling sense." These propositions will, 
perhaps, sufficiently indicate the general drift of the book. Certain 
passages might seem to indicate that the author had wzwread Schopen- 
hauer, but it is much more probable, on the whole, that he is quite innocent 
of any acquaintance with the standard literature of philosophy, except for 
a very superficial and inaccurate knowledge of Kant. E. A. 

2^he Witness to Immortality in Literature, Philosophy, and Life. By 
Geo. a. Gordon. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
1893.— pp. ix, 310. 

In Chapter I of this book, the author defines his problem and explains his 
method. The argument proceeds on the assumption that life is a good, and 
that its continuance is therefore desirable. The problem is : the grounds 
upon which immortahty is predicted. The scientific, psychological, philo- 
sophical, and theological methods are mentioned. The method adopted is 
that of literature, which includes all the others. The method of literature, 
says the author, opens up the great field of history, and presents the great 



